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manufacturers who then used, and advocated the use of,
that mixture. In this case, also, the admixture is readily
discernible both by its colour and structure. Fig. 99 is
a cement containing a large admixture of slag. In this
particular instance, the non-reproduction of the colour of
the object is a great disadvantage, as the colour of the
substance, to use a rather juvenile simile, resembles more
the saccharine concoction sold by confectioners as " mixed
sweets" than anything else it can be compared to ; this
is perhaps rather an unwonted metaphor for a technical
treatise, but it describes exactly its appearance. It will
be noticed also that the fracture of the slag is of an angular,
almost flaky nature, some of the particles having a sharp
knife-edge resembling fractured flint.
Care must be taken also, in examining a cement for
adulteration under the microscope, not to confuse the
lighter coloured natural cements, imported from Belgium,
with artificial cements containing admixtures of ragstone
or slag. Owing to the natural cements containing very
little iron (and what little they do contain being probably
unevenly distributed throughout the mass), and also being
somewhat lightly burnt, they contain a great many light
particles, ranging from almost white to the proper dark
green clinker colour; these light-coloured particles are,
however, of the same porous spongy structure as the clinker,
and a little practice will soon enable the operator to dis-
tinguish between a Belgian natural cement and an
adulterated artificial cement.
The two substances previously mentioned, viz. Kentish
rag and slag, are the only wilful admixtures which the author
has met with so far as regards English manufacturers,
though there are, of course, what may be termed accidental
impurities, such as an occasional piece of the fire-brick
lining of the kiln, which maybe falls in with the clinker,